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insulted. We shall imitate Prof. Rawson, and attempt little 
criticism of his book, which fills a temporary need, and 
may, for aught we know, prove also to possess permanent 
value. If any hostile criticism is passed upon it by foreign 
writers, they will need to clear themselves of the suspicion 
that they are jealous of the space occupied by the Pro- 
fessor's native country. Of his twenty battles from Salamis 
to Santiago, America figures in eight. We ourselves are 
not prepared to say, however, that he has erred in his 
judgment as to the fitness of a single battle for his pages. 
Other ancient sea fights besides Salamis and Actium are of 
great importance to the historian, but hardly to the readers 
these volumes will mainly reach. The battle between the 
Kearsarge and the Alabama is famous enough for inclusion, 
even though one feels that it settled no great issue, for the 
power of the Confederacy had been broken before. In 
other words, criticism of the kind we have hinted at is not 
needed, and the volumes may be heartily commended for 
the purposes of the general reader. 



BALZAC S OPINIONS. 

The Personal Opinions op Honore de Balzac. Translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1899. 

This very handsome book forms Volume XXXIII. of the 
Centenary Edition of Miss Wormeley's well-known transla- 
tion of the works of Balzac. With the previously published 
memoir it admirably supplements the volumes of the " Human 
Comedy," which have already gained so many readers for 
the great Frenchman, and are likely in this delightful edi- 
tion to gain him many more. Miss Wormeley has recognized 
the fact that the five large volumes containing Balzac's cor- 
respondence and miscellaneous writings would be at present 
caviare to the general, but she has not erred in thinking that 
a book of selections from these volumes would be welcomed 
by many readers. 

She seems to us to have accomplished her task success- 
fully. In lieu of a preface she translates M. Brunetiere's 
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excellent address delivered in the theater at Tours, May 6, 
1899, the centenary of Balzac's birth in that city. M. Bru- 
netiere finds, as Taine did before him, that the secret of 
Balzac's success is his possession of the "gift to make liv- 
ing" — a phrase which is in some respects better than Taine's 
famous " storehouse of human documents." Naturally, this 
formula does not exhaust the greatest of novelists; but what 
formula could? 

The main work is divided into ten chapters. The first 
three give us an insight into Balzac's views on historical and 
political subjects. The next two are concerned with litera- 
ture and art. The sixth gives in an abridged form Balzac's 
" Monograph of the Parisian Press." The last four chapters 
deal with his views as to his own works. 

In these chapters we have found very few uninteresting 
pages. Even if we cannot agree that they prove Balzac to 
have been a great publicist and philosopher, or even a great 
critic, any more than his opinions vented in the " Human 
Comedy" do, still we cannot but confess that, whether he 
writes upon the Jesuits, or upon Fourierism, or M. Thiers, 
or Mehemet Ali, or the relations between Russia and the 
United States, or Lord Byron, or Fenimore Cooper, or Bril- 
lat-Savarin, or, finally, on his own great novels, Balzac always 
impresses one who has previously read the "Human Com- 
edy" as being not merely a remarkably versatile and power- 
ful man, but as possessing a really titanic mind. We hardly 
believe that a reader, judging Balzac from this book alone, 
would necessarily regard him as anything more than a man 
with a brilliant and versatile intellect; but the reader of this 
volume is likely to be Balzac's admirer already. 

We have not space to comment minutely upon any chap- 
ter, or even any section. But we may call attention to the 
curious fact that a generation before the Franco-Prussian 
war Balzac saw that the interest of France lay in befriend- 
ing Prussia and the cause of German unity, rather than in 
opposing them. We may also remark that very few Ameri- 
can critics have ever recognized so clearly or praised so 
warmly the genius of our own Cooper as this Frenchman 
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and greatest of all novelists has done. Sometimes, of course,, 
the Titan errs, even to the point of making one smile — as 
when he concludes that Byron will lose his popularity on the 
Continent, but will continue to be read in England on ac- 
count of his form — almost precisely the opposite phenome- 
non having occurred. But Balzac's slips are trivial, while 
his insight into men and books and events is often marvel- 
ously clear. We conclude by advising every one who is 
really interested in Balzac, and who has not ready access to 
the original volumes, to read this book, for which Miss. 
Wormeley deserves hearty thanks. 



MR. SWINBURNE S NEW TRAGEDY. 

Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards: A Tragedy. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1899. 

Albovine, King of the Lombards, having conquered the 
Gepidse and killed their king, Cunimund, with his own hand, 
took his daughter Rosamund to wife. At the height of hi& 
power, while intoxicated at a great feast, Albovine com- 
pelled Rosamund to drink wine from her father's skull. 
She, in revenge for this, induced two soldiers to murder him 
while asleep. Such is the historical basis for Mr. Swin- 
burne's small book of verse, entitled " Rosamund: a Trag- 
edy." The story is followed only in the large, there being 
many variations. 

The place of the play is Verona. The time is the month 
of June, 573. The persons are Albovine, Almachildes, a 
young Lombard warrior, Narsetes, an old leader and coun- 
selor, Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards, and Hildegard, 
a noble Lombard maiden. Cunimund was slain, though, as- 
Narsetes says to Albovine, 

Manfully, but by thy mightier hand than his, 
Manfully mastered. 

Almachildes and Hildegard, the young lovers, are not his- 
torical, and Narsetes, the old counselor, is merely a helping 
figure to the drama. As a matter of fact, Rosamund lived 
with Albovine some four or five years before the crowning 



